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administration. England took over the undivided responsibility in
1884 and managed Egyptian affairs to the great advantage of the
Egyptians for something like thirty years. But the cry:" Egypt for
the Egyptians" became so insistent after the Great War that the
English renounced their claims and Egypt was once more recog-
nized as an independent kingdom with the right to conclude
treaties with other foreign powers, except commercial treaties
which must first be submitted to England. The British troops
were withdrawn from all Egyptian cities except Port Said, but
Alexandria, which had become the main commercial port on the
Mediterranean since Damietta and Rosetta on the delta had lost
their importance, remained an English naval base.
It was a generous agreement and a perfectly safe one, for mean-
while England had definitely occupied that eastern part of the
Sudan through which the Nile happens to flow. By retaining con-
trol over the water of this river, upon which 12,000,000 little
brown Egyptians depend for their living, England is certain that
she can always make her wants more or less understood in distant
Cairo.
No one at all familiar with political conditions in the Near East
will blame England for trying to maintain a strong hold upon this
part of the world. The Suez Canal, the short cut to India, runs
entirely through Egyptian territory, and it would be suicidal for
England to let some other power get hold of that salty artery of
trade.
The canal, of course, is not of England's making. As a matter
of fact, the British Government tried to prevent de Lesseps from
beginning to dig it. There were two reasons for this. In the first
place, England had not the slightest confidence in the oft-repeated
assertions of Napoleon III that the canal, built by French engi-
neers and with French money, was to be merely a commercial ven-
ture. Queen Victoria might love her dear brother in the Tuileries,
who once upon a time had done service as a London special con-
stable when her beloved subjects were on the verge of rioting for
bread, but the average Englishman did not care to hear mention
of a name which reminded him too much of a certain nightman
of half a century before. And in the second place, England feared